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LATIN IN THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 


By JESSIE D. NEWBY 


Central State College. Edmond, Oklahoma 


BEGAN TO TEACH college Latin 

after several years of high school 

work. The problem that struck me 

first and most forcibly was the dis- 
parity of preparation of the members of 
a class. To a very large extent high school 
pupils take second-year Latin immediately 
after the first year, third-year after the 
second, and fourth-year after the third. 
Because of the state-adopted textbooks 
and state outlines, the majority of the 
pupils of any class have had practically 
the same preparation even if a few come 
into a group from other systems. But 
this equality of preparation—preparation 
in forms, syntax, and vocabulary, in trans- 
lation experience and technique, and also 
in background material—does not appear 
among the members of college classes. At 
one time a woman who had had no Latin 
for thirty-two years enrolled in a third- 
year class here! 

The first year I was in this College 
I had to do the best I could with the 
work as it was handed to me. I thought 
the cure would be definite grammar work 
added to the translation. This I tried the 
next year; but I found that if time was 
taken to present a grammatical principle 
and give the students sufficient experi- 
ence in its use to bring about a. satis- 
factory degree of mastery, translation time 
was cut down to such an extent that the 
standard amount of work was not done. 

Another difficulty presented itself also 
—the all-important question of class en- 
rollment. We offer a variety of under- 
graduate courses, but do not need to give 
many of the advanced ones at the same 
time. Since ours is a one-teacher depart- 
ment, the courses are offered successively 
according to the needs and desires of the 
students enrolled. However, I soon real- 
ized that often I did not get to talk to a 
prospective student at all because the course 
as listed on the schedule was too ad- 
vanced, or did not appeal to the individ- 
ual. To meet this difficulty I began the 
practice of listing courses somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘Course —- Advanced Latin; 
course number—to be arranged: hours 
and credit, 2-3; instructor, Newby; days 
—to be arranged; room—A 203.” 


The result of such an indefinite listing 
was that the prospective student would 


hunt me up and talk things over. I am 
sure that these conferences have resulted 
in enrollments that would have been lost 
otherwise. When a student consults me at 
the time of enrollment, I ask what courses 
he has had, and talk to him about such 
courses as he is entitled to take. Usually 
I find some course which strikes an in- 
terest. I look at his schedule card and 
suggest that he save a certain time for the 
Latin course, and report to my classroom 
the first day for a short session, even if 
there is a conflict with another and larger 


THE PIPES OF SPRING 


By MINNIE LEE SHEPARD 


University of Texas 


The pipes of Pan are still. 
Along the woodland rill 
The trees stand gaunt, denuded, torn, 
Their soft spring foliage all shorn 
And matted with young blood. 


The pipes of Ares rest 

Upon each rising crest, 
And pour from fiercely rumbling throats 
Crescendoes of unearthly notes 


In never-ending flood. 


Weep not, beloved Pan! 

More reeds will grow by the river: 
The wanton ravages of man 

God will not brook forever. 


class. When all the students who have 
been so enrolled assemble on the first 
day, the group decides upon the particular 
course it will take, and the hours for 
recitation. I make the first assignment, 
and hand out the books (if I have a suf- 
ficient number of textbooks), and we're 
actually started. Since the number of stu- 
dents is not large, it is not difficult to 
find a time that suits everyone. 

Really, every student wishing to enter 
a class in Latin in a small college should 
have to take a placement examination; 
but if such a policy were adopted only 
a rara avis would appear for the test! 
But if Latin was to continue to hold a 
place on our college schedule, a way had 


to be found to unify the preparation of 
the students who were interested enough 
to enroll in the classics. Eventually I 
made up a rather elaborate outline of 
work for two correspondence or labora- 
tory courses to meet our needs, and se- 
cured the approval of the governing board 
of our state colleges for them. The courses 
are described briefly in our catalogue as 
follows: ‘‘Latin 202. Forms and Syntax. 
2 hours, one semester. Intensive study 
and review of forms, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary. Prerequisite, 10 hours of Latin.” 
“Latin 222. Forms and Syntax. 2 hours, 
one semester. Continuation of Latin 202. 
Prerequisite, 12 hours of Latin.’’ The 
prerequisite of ten hours for the first 
course means five hours for the beginning 
course and five for the Caesar course; in 
the numbering of the courses, the first 
“2” indicates that they are second-year 
courses, the last ‘‘2’’ that they give two 
hours’ credit. 

I frankly acknowledge that these are 
review courses, and that the College gives 
credit for the course in addition to credit 
in beginning Latin and Caesar, or ia addi- 
tion to entrance credit in Latin I and Latin 
II in high school. I know that it sounds 
like giving credit for the same thing 
twice; but we must recall that in English, 
the social sciences, education, etc., there 
is a great deal of overlapping, and these 
departments never seem to worry about 
duplication. Furthermore, no question is 
ever raised about giving credit for begin- 
ning courses in the sciences in college, 
even if the student has taken work in 
the same sciences in high school. I be- 
lieve that anyone who saw the amount 
of work and persistence required to make 
a passing grade in our two courses would 
agree that the students deserve the credit 
allowed. 

An off-campus student may take these 
courses by correspondence; students on 
the campus take them as_ laboratory 
courses. Sometimes a student takes an- 
other Latin course at the same time, but 
generally this is not the case. 

Two textbooks are used in our labora- 
tory courses. One of these is E. L. Het- 
tich and A. G. C. Maitland, Latin 
Fundamentals (Prentice Hall, i934). 
This book, one of the very few begin- 
ner’s textbooks which were not written 
for high school pupils, is ideal for these 
courses. Lesson I presents all six tenses 
of the indicative mode of sum; Lesson 
II, the present, imperfect. and future 
tenses active of the first conjugation: 
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Lesson IIl, the entire paradigm of a first 
declension noun. These large units are 
well suited for students who are review- 
ing rapidly. The first twenty-one lessons 
are to be covered in Latin 202, and the 
remaining twenty in Latin 222. These 
lessons are to be done at home and brought 
to class meetings, written. Vocabularies 
are tested orally, and questions are asked 
about the principles of syntax presented. 
One lesson in the text is done at a time, 
until all have been completed. 

In the case of students who wish to 
specialize in medicine, pharmacy, or law, 
other textbooks are substituted for the 
Hettich-Maitland book. They are: George 
D. Crothers and Hiram H. Bice, Elements 
of Latin for Students of Medicine and 
Pharmacy (Philadelphia, F. A. Davis Co., 
1907): Hugh C. Muldoon. Pharmaceuti- 
cal Latin (New York. Wiley ©& Sons, 
1916: second edition 1925): and John 
O. Mosely. A Text Book in Legal Latin 
(Mimeographed by the author, Dean of 
Students. University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 1924). 


To supplement the basic text, we use 
the two little books by Wilfrida Messen- 
ger—My Progress Book in Latin, Books 
I and II (Chicago, Looseleaf Education, 
Inc., 1929). These are work-books. Book 
I, used for Latin 202, contains seventy 
lesson blanks: Book II, for Latin 222, 
has sixty-eight exercises. The first four 
exercises of Book I deal with the quan- 
tity of syllables and rules for accent. The 
last exercises of Book II require a knowl- 
edge of participles, subjunctives, and in- 
finitives. About every fifth exercise is a 
vocabulary drill. The work in the Hettich- 
Maitland book is kept ahead of the work 
in the Messenger. The student may study 
as long as he likes and ask whatever ques- 
tions are necessary before he starts to fill 
in the blanks of an exercise in the work- 
book: but once he starts, he is to com- 
plete the entire exercise without looking 
up any word or form. All the exercises 
are done in class. In other words, these 
exercises are used to test how well the 
student is really learning the forms, syn- 
tax, and vocabulary. 


A detailed outline of suggestions and 
directions has been made up to accom- 
pany the Messenger books, since our 
courses were originally designed for cor- 
respondence work. The outlines call at- 
tention to essential or tricky points—e.g., 
the use of + and u as vowel, semi-vowel, 
and consonant. 


Because of the organization of the 
courses, it is possible for students to 
advance at different rates. They can even 
take the work at different hours. Often 
students come in to do the exercises while 
another class is in progress. A few min- 
utes before or after the regular class or 
while the class is busy at the board are 
usually sufficient to correct the written 
lesson or the finished exercise and to 


call the student's attention to his mis- 
takes; for he has of course been ‘‘ex- 
posed”’ to nearly all the material before. 
Usually he does not need a teacher so 
much as he needs an opportunity and an 
incentive to think things through for 
himself. 

We have two or three other courses 
made up into laboratory courses. They 
are often a lifesaver when some student 
appears who must have two hours of 
Latin that semester and has had, or, be- 
cause of conflicts cannot take, the work 
scheduled. We also have a_ laboratory 
course in Roman private life. It is based 
on H. W. and Mary Johnston, Private 
Life of the Romans (Chicago, Scott 
Foresman Co., 1932) and Grant Shower- 
man, Rome and the Romans (New York, 
Macmillan, 1932). For it I have pre- 
pared sets of test questions on each gen- 
eral topic—of the multiple choice, com- 
pletion, and true-false type, with empha- 
sis on the first. 

It was quite a task to devise these 
laboratory courses, but it has been worth 
all the effort required. In particular, Latin 
202 and 222 have been successful; for 
all the students who have taken them have 
done satisfactory work in the translation 
and ‘‘prose’’ courses which they have 
taken later. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


Translated by NATHAN T. STEINLAUF 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
Washington University. St. Louis, Mo 


“T believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sover- 
eign nation of many sovereign states; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable, estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its Con- 
stitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag; and to defend it against all enemies.”’ 

—William Tyler Page, 1918 


FIDES AMERICANORUM 

Fido Coniunctis Civitatibus Americae, 
rei publicae de omnibus, ab omnibus, pro 
omnibus effectae, cuius aequa potestas a 
gubernatis permissa est; rei publicae ab 
universis per legatos gestae; imperio sui 
iuris de civitatibus sui iuris composito; 
coniunctioni perfectae, uni et indissolubili, 
conditae in eis fundamentis libertatis et 
aequitatis et iustitiae et humanitatis pro 
quibus cives amantissimi patriae vitam et 
bona sacrificarunt. 

Quare meum officium erga patriam duco 
eam ipsam amare; constitutioni subvenire; 
legibus parere; vexillum colere; contra 
omnes hostes eam defendere. 


ON BOILING DOWN 


By A. M. WITHERS 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


“Boil it down, son, boil it down!” is 
often a salutary admonition, in the in- 
terests of expository virtue, as well as of 
conservation of space. But the greatest 
philosophers have not thought it wise to 
set forth their reasoning in skeletonized 
forms: and thus the wealth of illustra- 
tion, the piling of simile on simile, of a 
Plato. La Rochefoucauld and others who 
have sought by a few swift and brilliant 
strokes to set mankind to thinking on 
universal things have not impressed the 
cultured world as the great Greek master 
did. To the very voluminousness of Aris- 
totle (as of Voltaire and Rousseau) is 
certainly due in large part his magnificent, 
far-reaching influence. The best teachers, 
understanding the tabula rasa that is the 
ordinary human brain, know that they 
cannot, in furtherance of their generous 
purposes, afford to grow weary of repeti- 
tion. 

The Aeneid has been reduced more than 
once to a short prose narrative. with the 
laudable design of making a certain 
knowledge of it accessible to the many 
who are without sufficient schooling or 
mental capacity to read it in the original. 
But what a travesty is such a summary 
upon that tremendous flight of sustained 
and lofty genius! What, indeed, is the 
latter but the pastime of an idle hour, if 
deprived of its countless flashes of imagi- 
native picturing? 

Homer may ‘‘nod” at times, but the 
world is thankful that his creative in- 
tellect knew not lethargy and_ instead 
poured out over the extended spaces of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey those unending 
series of storied descriptions. We have the 
right, too, to be glad that Paradise Lost 
is not a mere poetic transference in simple 
vein of the biblical version of the early 
trials of our first parents, or an intendedly 
unadorned factual contribution to the 
biography of Lucifer, done in a manner 
conforming to strictly scientific research 
principles, or straitly limited by publish- 
ers’ requirements due to shortage of paper. 

Imagine Cicero's argumentation stream- 
lined against any and all rhetorical side- 
lights, or, to bridge some centuries, Gray's 
Elegy stripped of its heavy weight of 
verbal embroidery on comparatively few 
thoughts! What do we care if the 
Rubatyat ts a palpable violation, from a 
possible blue-penciller’s point of view, of 
principles of language economy? Do we 
reject Thackeray and Dickens because they 
are so frankly loquacious? Who that 
really knows the matchless Shakespeare is 
unaware that he ever repeats? And, com- 
ing all the way home, is it not true that 
the authors of articles in our admittedly 
best periodicals weave in and out of their 
themes—the extent of such weaving be- 
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ALL ‘RIGHTS ‘RESERVED 


ing in direct proportion to the storage 
capacity of their minds? 

Of course we know that even the 
most hard-boiled of editors would not 
lay unkind hands upon a line of the 
Elegy or of Hamlet, and that most of 
them do not at all propose to slam the 
door in the face of imagination. They 
can expostulate on the general propriety 
of condensation while still clinging to 
Shakespeare and the rest, and reading 
with pleasure a twenty-page article in 
the Atlantic Monthly whose absolute 
content might be reduced to a page, or a 
paragraph. But it is none the less possible 
that they may unwittingly do much dis- 
service, unless they present their theory 
of limitations most carefully, to many 
too literal-minded people, contributors 
and others. 

The average reader is already exces- 
sively prone to reject all leisurely ex posi- 
tions. The play of free fancy on a sub- 
ject, involving many word-pictures and 
abundant show of sides and facets, is 
more or less anathema to the mass even 
of intelligent citizens, because their per- 
sonal word-supply is usually quite inade- 
quate for literary needs, active or passive. 
It. too, has had its salubrious juices 
“‘boiled’’ away. Thus is explained today's 
stampede, even on the part of teachers 
of English, from the full, rounded style 
of composition of some great, time- 
honored magazines to that of the emascu- 
lated ‘‘digests,"’ with their vicariously 
studied, evaluated, and truncated material. 


Thus is explained, also, the dogmatic 
American tendency in our time to mag- 
nify, out of all proportion, the virtues 
of unornamented simplicity in writing. 
Through grateful adherence to this easy- 
going philosophy, the word-horizon of 
our students soon begins to shut down 
stiflingly upon them, and their interest 
in all the aspects of language becomes so 
feeble that they have to be driven to writ- 
ing, “‘like the galley slave at night, 
scourged to his dungeon.’’ The undis- 


tinguished style of those of them who in 
later years begin to yearn for writers’ 
fame is commonly characterized by short, 
choppy declarations, a monotonous se- 
quence from beginning to end of article 
or book. 


In the presence of such unpromising 
trends, relics of the general ignorance of 
the traditions and ideals of our speech, 
or in other words of a now long-continu- 
ing linguistic and literary malnutrition. 
the friends of our language and litera- 
ture, of all language and literature, can 
hardly rest complacent. The world, and 
especially our part of it. needs to be 
reminded constantly that we cannot live 
intellectually and spiritually on ‘‘boiled 
down” things alone. 


v wy 
TO A FLIRT 


Horace, Carm. I, 5 
Translated by ELLA H. THOMPSON 
Metuchen (New Jersey) High School 


What slender youth with perfumes all 
bedewed 
Amid the roses courts you, Pyrrha, now 
In pleasant grotto’s shade? For whom 
Do you arrange your hair 


In simple elegance? Alas, how much 
He will lament your changed faith, and 
fate, 
And marvel oft in great surprise 
At stormy seas of love, 


He who believes you now a golden lass 
And hopes, not minding favor's fickle 
breeze, 
That always fancy-free you'll be 
And always lovable. 


O wretched they for whom you shine, 
untried ! 
For me, my votive gift on temple wall 
Is proof that I to Neptune have 
My dripping garments hung. 


MAGISTRI § 


This department is designed as a _ clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


ANDREW FLEMING WEST 
Dr. Anna P. MacVay, Vice President 
of the American Classical League, writes 
as follows from Athens, Ohio: 


“The death of Andrew Fleming West 
of Princeton leaves a great gap in the 
ranks of friends of the humanities. Be- 
lieving heartily in the value of classical 
studies, he fought valiantly for his faith. 
In 1917, when interest in Latin and 
Greek was fast ebbing in schools and 
colleges, he stemmed the tide by organiz- 
ing a Conference which brought to Prince- 
ton trainloads of men and women to hear 
the ‘case for the Classics’ presented by 
eminent lawyers, physicians, engineers, 
statesmen, representatives of big business, 
and professors of non-classical subjects. 
Their addresses, together with pertinent 
testimony from other important sources, 
were printed in a book entitled The Value 
of the Classics, which has long been an 
arsenal for defenders of humane studies. 
It led a year later to the organization of 
the American Classical League, of which 
Dean West was president for a decade 
and remained honorary president to the 
close of his life. 


“As one of the ca-founders of the 
American Classical League. and continu- 
ously for twenty-five years one of its 
officers. I wish to bear witness to the 
great debt American education owes to 
Dean West for two of his notable accom- 
plishments: 


““(1) The initial undertaking of the 
League was a thoroughly scientific in- 
vestigation of classical teaching through- 
out the country, whereby methods were 
evaluated, objectives defined. weaknesses 
discovered, and remedies proposed. The 
results of this investigation so greatly 
improved the teaching of Greek and Latin 
that leading teachers of other curriculum 
subjects—English, mathematics, and mod- 
ern languages—subsequently imitated the 
methods employed by the League in its 
thorough investigation of classical teach- 
ing, the results of which were published 
in two volumes. 

(2) The League's next forward stride 
under the leadership of Dean West was 
the establishment of the national Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers and Stu- 
dents, maintained at first in Teachers 
College. Columbia University, later re- 
moved to New York University, and at 
present carried on in Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity at Nashville. 

“The uninterrupted activity and con- 
tinuing usefulness of the American Classi- 
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cal League, now under the presidency of 
Professor B. L. Ullman of the University 
of Chicago, is the lengthened shadow of 
Andrew Fleming West.”’ 


LATIN AND OTHELLO 

Mr. Charles I. Freundlich, of the Forest 
Hills (New York) High School, writes: 

““Shakespeare’s Othello, starring Paul 
Robeson, is currently playing to capacity 
audiences on New York's Broadway. I 
wonder how many people who see the 
play fail to get a correct understanding 
of many passages because of their ig- 
norance of Latin. For in Othello, as is 
true in all Elizabethan plays, Shakespeare 
uses many English words in their origi- 
nal Latin sense. Below appear ten such 
examples taken from Othello to illustrate 
my point: 

I, 1, 137—'In an extravagant and 
wheeling stranger . 

I, 1, 143—‘This accident is not unlike 
my dream... .’ 

I, 2, 13—‘And hath in his effect a 
voice potential...’ 

I, 3, 153——That I would all my pil- 
grimage dilate...’ 

I, 3, 362—‘Betwixt an erring bar- 
barian ... 


I, 3, 375—'Let us be conyunctive in 
our revenge against him. . .’ 

II, 1, 296—‘That she loves him, ‘tis 
apt and of great credit...’ 

Ill, 3, 198—‘Wear your eye thus, not 
jealous nor secure...’ 


III, 3, 222——‘My speech should fall 
into such vile success...’ 


III, 3, 280—‘Your dinner, and the 
generous islanders . . .’ 


“Many others could, of course, be 
cited.”’ 


LATIN WEEK 

Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles, of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri, the 
head of Region I of the Committee on the 
Present Status of Classical Education of 
the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, has prepared for the 
Committee a list of suggested activities 
for the celebration of ‘‘Latin Week.” 
Among them are the following: 

1. The sending of student speakers 
to eighth-grade classes to explain the value 
of Latin and to answer questions. 


2. Cooperation with teachers of the 
social studies, English, mathematics, etc., 
to the end that they may put on in 
their classes programs that will correlate 
with the classics. 

3. The placing of exhibits in the 
windows of local business houses. 

4. Encouraging the members of the 
Latin classes to read an interesting book 
about Greece or Rome. 

5. Requesting teachers of English and 
the social studies to assign readings about 
Greece and Rome. 


6. Showing slides and motion pic- 
tures to both Latin and other classes. 

7. Requesting the P. T. A. to have 
a classical program. 

8. Getting civic clubs to have classical 
programs. 

9. Getting some public-spirited citi- 
zen or group to sponsor classical lectures 
open to the public. 

10. Requesting the local mayor to 
issue a proclamation about Latin Week. 

11. Instituting contests for the best 
posters, models, essays, etc., connected 
with Latin Week. 

12. Putting on a demonstration Latin 
lesson before eighth-grade pupils. 


VERSE WRITING CONTEST 


The American Classical League verse 
writing contest for high school and college 
students of the classics closes March 15. 
The rules of the contest appear in the 
November, 1943, issue of THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK, page 14. Please address 
all entries to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, 
Hunter College 695 Park Ave., New 
York City, or to Prof. W. L. Carr, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Win- 
ning verses will be published in the May 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 


13. Having nearby Latin clubs ex- 
change visits. 

14. Having local newspapers run re- 
views of recent classical books of general 
interest. 

15. Requesting the local book-review 
club to review a classical book of general 
interest. 

Professor Skiles suggests also, among 
“Items Suitable for Programs,”’ a read- 
ing from the Latin or Greek Bible; a 
prayer in Latin: and talks by students 
after this manner: ‘‘I am going to be a 
doctor: Latin will help me .. .’—''l 
am going to be a teacher; Latin will 
help me...” 


NEWSPAPER COOPERATION 

Mrs. Pauline Emerson Burton, of the 
Edward D. Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio, writes: 

“Thirteen letters on the value of Latin, 
written by my Latin students, have ap- 
peared in the Toledo Blade. Grove Patter- 
son, editor of the Toledo Blade, wrote 
a fine editorial after I sent him a copy 
of the American Classical League pamph- 
let, ‘Why Latin and Greek Should Not 
Be Discontinued in Our Schools.’ I 
might add that I have gained several 
students in advanced Latin as a result of 
the newspaper campaign.” 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


A SCIENCE TEACHER ON THE 
CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


By J. E. STANNARD 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Note: This is a portion of an address given by 
the author, a teacher of chemistry and physics 
before the members of his own department.) 


“The Classics in Education’’ is an 
enormously big topic, since each nation 
styles the best period of its literature the 
classical period and its most distinguished 
writers its classical authors. The works 
of all these authors then might well merit 
attention in the study of “‘the classics in 
education.’’ The term is broad enough to 
include art, also. 


However, the great productions of the 
writers and artists of antiquity have been 
taken as models of perfection, and the 
term ‘‘classics’’ has come to designate, in 
a narrower sense, the literary and artistic 
works of Greece and Rome, and _ the 
term ‘‘classical’’ to mean much the same 
as ‘‘ancient.”’ 

The cultural value of the classics must 
be conceded, and a broad education should 
include some attention to them. How- 
ever, this is a practical age and by neces- 
sity an age of specialization and scientific 
development. The student must devote 
himself to a limited field, and each lim- 
ited field demands more and more as the 
knowledge in that field accumulates. 
Students must specialize. We are teachers 
trying to develop science students. Our 
main use of Greek and Latin, then, will 
be to help our students to understand sci- 
entific terms that so often are derived from 
these languages. The dictionary, of course, 
gives the derivation of words; but how 
many of our boys really use the diction- 
ary? The study of English used to in- 
clude the meaning of common. stems, 
prefixes, and suffixes. I hope it still does. 
But we can help a lot if we call attention 
to the meaning of words or parts of words 
according to their derivation. A knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin helps here. For 
instance, the following terms are from 
Greek: atom (‘‘that which cannot be 
cut’), aero-, analysis (a “‘loosening up"’) , 
argon (“‘inactive, lazy’’), colloid, catalysis, 
caustic, chlorine, chromium, chalcopyrite, 
electron, helium, hydro-, halogen, hydro- 
gen, krypton (the “‘hidden’’ or ‘‘secret’’ 
substance), metathesis, neon (the ‘‘new”’ 
substance), ozone, oxygen, photography, 
pyroxyline, synthesis, xenon (the 
‘strange’ substance), and literally hun- 
dreds more. Latin gives us such words as 
the following: centrifugal, centripetal, 
ductility, molecule, radium, tenacity, 
transmutation, etc. 


As science develops, new terms are 
needed. For instance, in electronics we 
find magnetron, dynatron, and thyratron. 
These words are not in my dictionary, 
but they are quite obviously derived from 
the classical languages. A magic electronic 
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device can now detect two million differ- 
ent shades of color, and produce for per- 
manent record a chart of each color. The 
name of the device, spectrophotometer, 
is again derived from the classical lan- 
guages. 

So our Latin and Greek remain eternal- 
ly useful. They have become fundamental 
in modern language, and I predict that 
they will remain so, even if the world 
some day has one common language such 
as Esperanto. 


THE MEANING OF 
EDUCATION AND THE 
CLASSICAL TRADITION 


By P. J. DOWNING 
The Browning School, New York City 


It seems strange that, after all the 
centuries during which men have devoted 
thought to the problems of education, a 
re-statement of its objectives should now 
be demanded. In the present national 
emergency classicists have been put on 
the defensive and have been challenged 
to show cause why a theory of education 
accepted by their fathers and long since 
considered validly established should not 
oe abandoned as an outworn hypothesis. 
No matter what definition of education 
shall finally win recognition as the en- 
during concept of the process, the differ- 
ing needs of varying human experiences 
will require new adjustments. There is, 
however, always a danger that the appli- 
cation of old principles to new situations 
may become so drastic as to result in the 
eversion of the time-tried concept and 
the substitution of an entirely new one 
in its stead. In re-shaping the old square 
pegs to fit the new round holes of con- 
temporary conditions we run the risk of 
whittling away the old pegs to the extent 
of rendering them useless. 

We are being told to break with the 
classical tradition because there is a war 
on our hands. Those who are clamoring 
for a discontinuance of the classics fail to 
note that the war and the peace to come 
after its victorious termination call for 
those very qualities which the classical 
tradition has been able to produce in all 
the generations submitted to its influence. 
The classicist who views with alarm the 
present educational tendencies does not 
pray to be freed from autocracy in order 
to become the slave of technocracy. 

Some day—and soon, we hope—this 
war will be over. We shall then have to 
go on living as the rational beings that 
we are, and in that glorious day, along 
with the compulsion to feed, clothe, and 
house our bodies, there will remain the 
task of providing for the necessities of 
our minds. “‘A brave new world’ that 
knows only practical things will not be 
the kind of world in which the good life 
of man’s soul will flourish. Matthew Ar- 


nold’s Philistines could luxuriate in such 
a world, but without due proportions 
of ‘‘sweetness and light,’’ technological 
expertness will not satisfy the human 
spirit. 

Classicists are quite ready to admit 
that science has a cultural value, because 
science is the search for and the attain- 
ment of a large measure of the truth man 
yearns to discover. Truth itself is a 
bonum honestum, bearing on its brow its 
own title to desirability. From the classi- 
cal ranks we do not hear any challenges 
of a war to the death against science. 
We classicists are willing to live and let 
live in an age so rich in accomplishment 
that every type of mind may determine 
its proper goal and work towards the 
personal development of which each one’s 
character is capable. Why cannot the new 
theorizers be as fair with us as we are 
with them? 

In that new world, to be ushered in 
by the defeat of the enemies of human 
freedom, we shall need men and women 
who can see current problems in the light 
of the past. In our own country we shall 
need people who shall have built up in 
their minds the true image of this Amer- 
ica of ours, an image admitting some re- 
touching, but without the alteration of 
essential lineaments. Such persons will 
not be dazzled by a picture of a new 
America held up by some radical, un- 
trammeled by a sense of tradition. To 
borrow a term from palaeography, men 
and women brought up in the classical 
tradition of humanistic education will not 
be deceived by any sort of palimpsest pic- 
ture of America; they will not be taken 
in by an inferior painting daubed over 
the besmeared remains of the glorious 
original. Dorothy Thompson tells us 
(American Mercury for June, 1943), 
with her usual clearness of vision, that 
we shall need a few philosophers of his- 
tory in our war and peace discussions. 

In all attempts to understand education 
we shall avoid much confusion if we 
place due emphasis on both parts of hu- 
man nature. For present purposes it is not 
necessary to go into the metaphysics of 
this dualism. It is commonly agreed that 
man is an animal that thinks. The differ- 
ence between the human spirit that lives 
on thought and the animal body that 
lives on bread cannot be overlooked in 
any discussion of education. 

The needs of the human spirit have 
remained practically the same during the 
ages in which enterprise and_ scientific 
advances have been re-shaping our lives. 
The human body is, of course, essen- 
tially what it was in the days of Aristotle. 
The biological laws zre the same; the only 
difference is that we understand these laws 
better. The laws of thought are the same: 
do we understand these laws better than 
did the ancients? A modern man might 
find it very uncomfortable to live in 
Plato’s house, but a classically educated 
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modern man would be entirely at home 
in Plato's library, even though Plato’s 
books would not look like ours. Our diet, 
clothes, and most of the externals of our 
houses and cities are different from those 
of Plato and Aristotle. Any modern classi- 
cally” educated man, if by some trick of 
reversing time he could be put on an 
Athenian street of the fourth century 
B. C., would be amazed by the strange- 
ness of it all; and yet this same modern 
man would not feel so much out of time 
and place if he happened on one of Plato's 
dialogues, or if he picked up a copy of an 
Aristotelian treatise, and in re-reading the 
history of the Peloponnesian War he 
would marvel anew at the modernity of 
Thucydides. 

Horizons of thought have broadened 
with the flow of the centuries, and have 
opened up regions of speculation into 
which the minds of the Greeks had not 
penetrated. The subject-matter of thought 
is important, but the thought-life has its 
own importance. This the ancients under- 
stood, and they have left us a plentiful 
supply of food for thought that cannot 
be ignored in any plans for education. 
The ancients created an atmosphere of 
thought. When a modern man breathes 
this air, he feels that he is native to the 
climate. 

Centuries before the institution of 
teachers’ colleges, Cicero, in the Pro Archia, 
expressed views on education that have 
lost none of their validity today. As he 
told his audience, in his youth he had 
decided to consecrate all his energies to 
the pursuit of righteous glory in the serv- 
ice of the state. In his public career his 
inspiration was drawn largely from the 
study of the humanities. But in Cicero's 
opinion, the humanities had other values; 
and in this part of his remarks Cicero 
shows that he knew the meaning of edu- 
cation as distinguished from mere train- 
ing. To paraphrase the immortal sentence 
in which he summed up the benefits of a 
liberal education: The humanities confer 
on us independence of time and _ place; 
they function for good in fortune’s rain 
or shine; at home and abroad, in town 
and country, to the truly educated man 
they bring pleasure, strength, and solace. 

Cicero clearly perceived that the right 
kind of education endows a man with the 
ability to find contentment in the re- 
sources of his own mind unconditioned 
by external events. Cicero knew that edu- 
cation was not mere vocational prepara- 
tion, that it was greatly concerned with 
forming the basis for the happy life. 
Aristotle in the Nichomachean Ethics had 
proved that the happy life is composed 
essentially of rational elements. Aristotle 
did not regard external goods as totally 
unconnected with happiness, but he re- 
fused to concede that they were its essen- 
tial constituents. Cicero also understood 
this. These ancient thinkers believed that 
we ought to begin from within in our 
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search for happiness, for happiness, as 
men experience it, is a conscious state. 
When we nourish the life that expresses 
itself in consciousness, we are dealing with 
the problem of our happiness at its sub- 
jective source. Only a full education of 
the whole man will give us a chance to 
solve this problem. An education minus 
the humanities is not a full education of 
the whole human person. Modern society 
needs the best that the fully educated man 
and woman can give. 


vw 
AESCHYLUS 


By FRED B. LUND, M.D 


Newton Centre. Mass 


The splendor of the Persian host in arms, 

The loveliness of nature, earth, air, sun, 

The lofty towering vulture-haunted cliff. 

The innumerable laughter of the sea, 

The holy fane of justice, and the law 

Of punishment that holdeth to the right 

The sinner: and the dread Eumenides. 

That travel on the murderer's bloody 
track; 

The majesty, the glory, and the power 

Of Zeus, all-father, and the grace 

\nd peace Athena grants her worshippers. 

Such is the burden of the lyre sublime 

Of Aeschylus, that soundeth from the 
heights. 

Not Hebrew seer nor prophet. nor St. John 

Have set their notes harmonious to a strain 

Of loftier music; for he blazed the path 

(Back at the birth and dawning of the 
world 

When thought was pure and music sweet) 
that led 

Our own John Milton to the heights of 
Heaven 

And downward to the blackened burn- 
ing depths 

Of Hell, where Satan writhes. Yet as 
I thought 

Upon the warrior poet's majesty. 

The grandeur and the glory and the 
dream 

That e’er hath been the envy and the joy 

Of poets, sadness overspread my heart 

That future generations may not know 

The power and grace and beauty of the 
tongue 

Of Hellas, that has been our heritage; 

And in our halls of learning now no more 

Our children’s eyes may catch the golden 
gleam 

Of sunrise o'er th’ Aegean: Are they, then, 

Too weak to mount the heights their 
fathers climbed 

Up the steep hill of knowledge? Or have 
we 

Let them forget 
reward, 

How greater far the guerdon than the toil? 


how wondrous the 
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GHOSTS 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


Carleton College, Northfield Minnesota 


In bringing his rather surprising letter 
to a close, Pliny repeats—with a kind of 
mild insistence—-the request made at the 
outset. He began by saying (in all serious- 
ness): ‘I particularly want to know 
whether you think that ghosts have ob- 
jective existence—that they possess a form 
and some power of their own—or are 
imaginary and unreal, taking shape from 
our fears... And now he remarks once 
more, with an earnestness that precludes 
a doubt of his sincerity: ‘Argue pro and 
con if you like—as you love to do— 
but with the weight of the evidence for or 
against. Don’t leave me in suspense or 
uncertainty. The reason for my consult- 
ing you is that I may no longer be in 
doubt.” 

It is an old problem, as well as a diffi- 
cult one to answer. What was it that Saul 
beheld in the house of the Witch of En- 
dor? Was it the disembodied spirit of the 
prophet Samuel—as he himself believed 
—or a purely subjective hallucination? 

We shall not attempt to answer the 
question. The purpose of this paper is 
merely to point out a rather remarkable 
parallel in the records of what are gen- 
erally known as spiritualistic phenomena. 

In the first chapter of his two-volume 
history of Spiritualism (George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1926), Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle states: ‘Spiritualists are in 
the habit of taking March 31, 1848. as 
the beginning of all psychic things, be- 
cause their own movement dates from 
that day.’ He is referring to the so- 
called Hydesville Episode. 

In the littke New York state village of 
Hydesville, situated about twenty miles 
distant from Rochester, there lived at that 
time a family of the name of Fox. The 
small house into which they had moved 
on December 11, 1847 already possessed 
a weird reputation. Uncanny incidents 
were said to have occurred there. In the 
middle of March, 1848, mysterious noises 
began to be heard: footsteps, raps, a 
dragging sound, as of the movement of 
furniture. The bedsteads in which the 
family slept were jarred by the repercus- 
sion of these unexplained noises. A pre- 
vious tenant claimed to have seen an 
apparition which took the form of a 
middle-sized man clad in gray trousers, 
a black frock-coat, and a black cap. 


These manifestations naturally caused 
great consternation among the members 
of the Fox family. They were puzzled, 
and frightened as well. Their sleep was 
disturbed and they were on the verge of 
physical illness from anxiety and fear. 
“T had been so broken of my rest,’’ says 
Mrs. Fox in her official deposition, ‘‘I 
was almost sick.’’ As a matter of fact, 


her hair is said to have turned white in a 
week. 

Finally one of the children of the 
family discovered that the raps would 
answer to the snapping of her fingers and 
thus. a code was devised for intercom- 
munication. In the words of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fox: “I ascertained by the same 
method that it was a man, aged thirty- 
one years, that he had been murdered in 
this house, and his remains were buried in 
the cellar.”’ 


Oddly enough, it was more than half 
a century before actual corroborative evi- 
dence for this story of the stranger's 
murder was forthcoming. Later investiga- 
tions by the Fox family and their neigh- 
bors revealed the fact that some four 
years previous to these occurrences, while 
a Mr. and Mrs. Bell were living in the 
house, a pedlar (answering the description 
of the spectre mentioned above) had come 
to the house, stayed over night, and 
afterwards mysteriously disappeared. Yet 
although digging was commenced in the 
cellar in April, 1848, there were no im. 
mediate discoveries to substantiate the 
tale. It was not until November 22, 1904 
that a human skeleton, almost entire, was 
found beneath the crumbling walls of the 
cellar. A pedlar’s tin box is said to have 
been discovered, at the same time and 
place, with the bones. 


Curiously, we find a similar story in 
the letter to which allusion has been made 
in the opening paragraph of this article. 
“There was at Athens,’ says the writer 
—and he is referring to a period con- 
temporaneous with or previous to the 
Christian era—'‘‘there was at Athens a 
house that was large and imposing, but 
unwholesome and of ill repute. In the 
silence of night the clank of iron, and— 
if you listened more closely—the rattling 
of chains was first borne from a distance 
and then heard close by. Presently a spectre 
would appear. It was an old man, weak 
and emaciated. His beard was unkempt, 
his hair dishevelled. He wore shackles on 
his legs and chains on his hands, and 
rattled them. Thenceforth the tenants 
passed alarming and dreadful nights in 
wakefulness and fear. Illness followed 
their insomnia. Death finally ensued. For 
even by day, although the phantom had 
vanished, the recollection of its appearance 
still hovered before their eyes. Their fear 
persisted for a longer term than the cause 
of their fear. 


“Then the house was condemned to 
solitude and entirely abandoned to that 
apparition. Still, it was advertised for 
sale or rent, in case anyone ignorant of its 
great drawback might be interested in the 
property. 

“The philosopher Athenodorus came 
to Athens. He read the bill and, upon 
learning the terms, because it was so sus- 
piciously cheap, made careful enquiries, 
Upon hearing the whole story he was 
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sone the less, but rather the more, in- 
lined to rent the house, and did so. 


“When it began to grow dark, he 
ordered his bed to be made up in the front 
of the house, called for writing materials 
and a light, and sent all the servants 
within to their quarters. As for himself, 
he devoted his mind, his eyes, and his 
hand to the task of writing, for fear that 
idle thoughts might create for themselves 
sounds, sights, and groundless terrors. At 
first, here as everywhere else, the stillness 
of night prevailed. Then ensued the clang- 
ing of metal, the rattling of chains. He 
did not lift his eyes or raise his pencil, 
but clung to his purpose and forced his 
determination to prevail over the evi 
dence of his senses. Then the clangor in 
creased, drew near. To his sense of hearing 
it was now at the threshold. now within 
the room. He glanced over his shoulder. 
saw and recognized the shape that had 
been described to him. It was standing, 
beckoning with its index finger. as though 
summoning him. In reply he indicated 
by a gesture that it should wait a while, 
and again bent over his work. The ghost 
rattled its chains above his head as he 
wrote. Glancing back once more he be- 
held it beckoning as before. With no fur 
ther delay he took up his lamp and 
followed. The spectre proceeded with 
measured tread, as though heavily bur- 
dened with chains. Finally it turned into 
the open court of the house and suddenly 
vanished, deserting its companion. Athe- 
nodorus, left alone, scraped together 
some leaves to mark the spot. The next 
day he went to the police and advised 
them to order that the place be dug up. 
There they found a skeleton imprisoned 
and fettered with chains. As the body 
had mouldered away in the earth with age, 
it had left the bones bare and marred by 
the chains. These bones were collected 
and given public burial. Thereafter, the 
ghost being properly laid, the house was 
no longer haunted.” 

Such is the tale. And many another has 
reéchoed the thought which prompted its 
recital (as hereinbefore mentioned) by 
Pliny the Younger, when he wrote that 
well-known letter (vii, 27) to his friend 
Licinius Sura in the time of the Roman 
Emperor Nerva: ‘‘Perquam velim_ scire 
esse phantasmata . . . putes.” 


vw 
IMPERIAL DINNERS 


To inspire the Romans to economize on 
food, Tiberius often served left-over and 
half-eaten foods at formal dinners. An- 
toninus Geta liked to give dinners made 
up of foods all beginning with the same 
letter of the alphabet. Elagabalus gave a 
‘progressive’ dinner, with each course 
served in a different house. It lasted all day. 
At another dinner Elagabalus served the 
heads of six hundred ostriches. 


BEATING MOTIES IN THE 
GREEK DANCE 


By LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


HE MODERN CRYPTOGRA- 

PHER, pondering long and earn- 

estly over an intercepted message 

in code, has much in common 
with the student of the Greek dance, 
laboriously seeking to decipher for his 
contemporaries the brief and sometimes 
completely baffling “‘messages’’ of his an- 
clent sources. 

One such ‘message’ from antiquity 
concerns a dance figure called by the 
Greeks xylou paralepsts. Pollux (iv, 105), 
with his customary assumption that his 
readers know what he is talking about, 
merely mentions the figure among others 
of the tragic dance. Athenaeus (xiv, 629 
f) includes it in a list of dance figures 
one of which he documents from comedy, 
and another of which is known to have 
characterized the satyr play. Hesychius, 
frequently useful in matters of dance 
terminology, is silent on xylou paralepsts. 
Renaissance writers are hardly more help- 
ful than their predecessors in the matter. 
Musonius does not mention the figure. 
Meursius (Orchestra, s.v.) lists it with 
translates it “‘ligni 
Scaliger (De Comoedia et 


tragic figures, and 
adsumptio. 
Iragoedia, 1523) names the figure in 
a series: “Et xylou paralepsis, cum tollere 
quippiam volebant.”’ Later (1524 D) he 
voices his suspicion that even the ancient 
writers did not know what the figure 
was like. 

Modern scholars seldom treat of the 
figure beyond a mere mention, or a sen- 
tence or two of conjecture. Weege, for 
example, says that the ‘‘Holzergreifen” 
was a dance of mimetic character, but 
that it is scarcely more than a name to 
us. Latte likewise says that we do not 
know what it was, but he believes that 
it was a figure in which the whole of 
the chorus participated. Crénert thought 
that the xyla mentioned in Delian inscrip- 
tions might have something to do with 
xylou paralepsis in the dance; but his 
conjecture has not been generally accepted, 
perhaps because scholars prefer to see in 
xyla a reference to fuel for the altars. 
Vuillier says the figure was ‘performed 
with a club in the hand of the dancer. 
Wright calls it ‘“Touch-wood.”’ Gulick, 
in his translation of Athenaeus (Harvard 
University Press, 1930-37), vi, 399 and 
note k, says that this figure is ‘“‘quite 
unknown; but on the analogy of Aris- 
tophanes, Acharnians 25 and Wasps 90, 
and schol., where xylon, modified by 
proton, denotes the front row of seats in 
the theater, translates the Greek words 
“grabbing the front seat.’’ He gives as an 
alternative interpretation ‘“‘handing on the 


stick, and even suggests a possible emen- 
dation of paralepsis to prolepsis. 


In view of the obscurity surrounding 
the figure, it might seem presumptuous to 
attempt to clarify it further. However, a 
close examination of some of the literary, 
linguistic, and archaeological evidence 
available, but not yet adduced, might pos- 
sibly be helpful. 

From _ the 
Athenaeus, 


language of Pollux and 
we may safely assume that 
our figure was a dramatic one. If that is 
so, indubitable traces of the figure should 
appear in extant dramas. We can not be 
sure whether it was confined to the danc- 
ing of the chorus, or whether it was 
found also in the gestures of an actor; 
for gesture, chetronomia, was regarded in 
Greek times as a very real phase of danc- 
ing. Accordingly, we may consider both 
as possibilities. 

For the moment, .let us turn to lin- 
guistic evidence. Exactly what could xylou 
paralepsis mean? The word xylon, of 
course, means “‘wood,”’ in many senses, 
or, by extension, things made of wood. 
Perhaps most distinctive of all its mean- 
ings, and one common in Greek drama, is 
“club,” “‘staff,"’ ‘‘cudgel."” The word 
paralepsis, coming from lambano, can 
imply either an active ‘‘taking’’ or a pas- 
sive ‘receiving.’ It often denotes ‘making 
use of.’ The various forms of para- 
lambano are used to denote ‘‘take’’ ‘‘seize,”’ 
or “‘use.”” By an odd coincidence, the 
simple verb, lambano, provides us with 
a significance parallel to our phrase. In 
describing the xulokopia, a form of execu- 
tion in the Roman army, Polybius (vi, 
37, 2) says of the presiding officer, 
“labon xylon—taking a cudgel.’’ I be- 
lieve, then, that xylou paralepsis as a 
dance figure signifies a gesture of ‘‘using 
a club” (or staff) for mimetic enactment 
of beating or threatened violence. 

Are there in extant Greek plays many 
characters or choral types who would nat- 
urally have the opportunity to brandish 
a club or staff? Obviously there are, in 
great numbers, if a real staff is involved. 
Included among them would be all per- 
sons who carry a club or staff as part 
of their conventional costume—all old 
men, blind men, seers, wise men, priests, 
heralds, messengers, suppliants, beggars, 
shepherds, paedagogi, doctors, generals, 
poets, bacchants, dignitaries of the state, 
and even certain deities—an impressive 
array, indeed. Kings with their scepters, 
Heracles with his club, even ordinary 
Greek citizens with walking sticks, might 
fall into this category. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a Greek play of any of 
the three genres which would not have in 
it at least one of the types mentioned. 
For a character or choreutes actually bear- 
ing a staff or club in his hand to brand- 
ish it for a mimetic blow during the action 
of a play would be entirely normal. A 
mimetic blow with an imaginary staff, 
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of course, could occur with any type of 
character or chorus. 

But is there in extant Greek drama 
much opportunity for the staging of a 
mimetic beating? Oddly enough, Greek 
drama is amazingly rich in scenes of 
violence or threatened violence. One has 
but to recali the Suppliants, the Eumen- 
ides, and the lost Bassarae of Aeschylus, 
the Oedipus Coloneus and Ajax of 
Sophocles, the Heracleidae and Iphigenia 
at Aulis, of Euripides, and the Rhesus, to 
be assured of this fact. Other instances 
will immediately come to mind. In the 
account of a messenger, where the action 
was mimed during the telling, and in a 
choral passage, where the real or imagin- 
ary brandishing of the club would be 
rhythmical, the beating would be ob- 
viously ‘‘dancing.’’ But we must not 
forget that it was the gestures of the 
dramatic actors, especially in tragedy, and 
not those of the chorus, which developed 
into the pantomimic dances of the Graeco- 
Roman period. 

The satyr play probably made use of 
the beating motif frequently and with 
gusto. Hints of this may be gathered 
from the Cyclops, the Ichneutae, and frag- 
ments of the Syleus, the Heracles, the 
Fight on the Ships, etc.; and the hints 
seem to be borne out by the fact that 
innumerable vase paintings showing Bac- 
chic routs include the figures of satyrs and 
Maenads swinging ‘thyrsi lustily against 
fellow revellers. 

In Old Comedy, beating and threaten- 
ing are very common motifs. In fact, 
beating with a staff is listed in Clouds 
541-542 among the stock plots of com- 
edy. One recalls the famous basanos of 
Frogs 605-673, and other beatings in 
Acharnians, Thesmophoriazusae, and 
Knights. In the Lysistrata (350-387) 
there are fights between men and women, 
in the course of which the weapon is 
called xylon (357). In the Wasps there 
is spirited fighting; cf. especially line 458 
—‘‘Strike them with your stick (xylo).” 
In a choral passage (1325-1328) of the 
Birds, the choreutes suggest that Peisthe- 
taerus stir up his servant, ‘“‘beating him 
like this;’’ quite evidently, while sing- 
ing they enact a beating, using their wings 
instead of weapons! Elsewhere the play 
abounds in beatings. 

The beating motif, then, seems to be 
present in Greek tragedy, satyr play, and 
comedy. That it persisted into the pan- 
tomime of late Greek times—indeed to 
the days of Justinian — is attested by 
Procopius’ (Anecdota ix, 14) detailed ac- 
count of Theodora’s art: ‘““When beaten 
or struck over the head’ (in the pan- 
tomime) ‘“‘she used to improvise a jest 
and start laughing.” 

Beating and fighting dances were by 
no means uncommon in the classical 
period. We have, for instance, a specific 
record of a dance called komastike, which 
Pollux (iv, 100) says made use of fight- 


NIHIL EST QUOD LATINE 
DICI NON POSSIT 


* By GOODWIN BEACH 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Quo modo latine dicas?— 


1. ‘It's up to you to begin’’—''Tuum 
est’ principium.”’ 

you _heartily’’—‘‘Bene be- 
nigneque arbitror te facere.”’ 

. “Whenever it is convenient for you” 
—'Cum erit tuum commodum.”’ 


we 


4. ‘At your 
tuo.” 

5. ‘It’s your choice’’—‘‘Optio haec tua 
est.” 

6. “By your leave’’—‘‘Pace tua.” 

7.‘‘With your kind permission’’—‘‘Bona 


tua venia.”’ 


8. ‘If you don’t mind’’—"‘Si per te 
licet.”’ 

9. “Surely, go ahead’’—‘‘Quippini?”’ 

10. ‘That's good, fine!’’—‘‘Bene hercle 
factum!”’ 


11. “Good for you!"’ ‘‘Well done!’’— 
““Macte virtute esto!"’ 


12. really it?’’—‘‘Veron’ 
serio?” 
13. “Yes, indeed’’—'‘‘Maxime gentium.” 


14. ‘‘That’s like you, you're so kind’’— 
“Ita tua est benignitas,”’ ‘‘Ea_ es 


benignitate.”’ 

15. the difference?’’"—‘‘Quid 
refert?”’ 

16. ‘‘Let’s forget it’’—‘‘Praeterita omit- 
tamus.” 

17. ‘Quite so’’ — ‘“‘Admodum,” ‘‘Ita 


profecto,”” ‘‘Factum.”’ 

18. ‘‘That's that’’—‘‘Definitum est.” 

19. ‘Well, is there anything else?’’— 
“Etiamne est quid porro?”’ 

20. ‘Anything else? No, that’s 
“‘Numquid amplius? Tantum est.”’ 


ing (machen) and blows (plegas). In 
Xenophon (Anabasis vi, 8) there is an 
account of the karpaia, a mimetic dance 
in which a man sowing his field is ac- 
costed by a robber; they fight, and the 
victor (sometimes the sower, sometimes 
the robber) binds his adversary. The 
komos, or revel dance, occasionally made 
use of blows (Scaliger, De Com. et Trag. 
1533 D). In an ancient dance at Delos 
the performers were beaten (Callimachus, 
Del. 321; Hesychius, s. v. Deliakos 
bomos) or struck the altar with whips 
(Schol. Callimach. Del. 321). The vari- 
ous armed dances (kolabrismos, enoplion, 
polemike, prylis, telesias, etc., and, of 
course, the Pyrrhic), while having some 
elements in common with the dances just 
mentioned, really form a group apart. 
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In like manner, dances accompanied by 
the beating of two sticks, or by the beat- 
ing of a stick against another inanimate 
object, to mark the rhythm, form a 
Separate genre. In all of these dances, 
however, a gesture identical with our 
xylou paralepsis certainly appeared at one 
time or another. 

Peoples in all parts of the world, an- 
cient and modern, have made use of 
ceremonial beating, to induce fertility, to 
stimulate the magic powers of life, and 
to ward off evil; and the Greeks were 
no exception to the rule. Pausanias (vii, 
15, 2-3) tells us of a ritual to Demeter 
Kidaria at Pheneus in Arcadia, in which 
the priest, wearing a wooden mask, beat 
the ground with rods, presumably to 
arouse it to fertility. The statue of Pan 
was beaten with leeks by the shepherds 
of Arcadia (Theocritus vii, 104), per- 
haps to stimulate the powers of the deity. 
(We are reminded, of course, of the 
Lupercalia beatings in Rome.) Cuts and 
blows in the air with clubs were used 
to dispose of evil spirits. The pharmakos 
was beaten ceremonially with sticks, to 
flute-music, in order that the sin, evil, 
or famine magically put upon him by 
the worshippers might be expelled from 
the community. It is possible, then, that 
the beating and threatening motif in 
Greek tragedy and in the accompanying 
dance may be the ultimate descendant of 
ceremonial rhythmic floggings of great 
antiquity, designed to stimulate the powers 
of life and fertility, and to ward off evil. 
Whether tragedy originated in hero-dances 
at tombs, as a few scholars maintain, 
or in rituals to Dionysus as fertility 
divinity, the more commonly accepted 
theory, such rhythmical floggings would 
be eminently appropriate to it in its early 
phases (cf. British Museum B 80, an 
archaic patera upon which the figures of 
two men with clubs appear in what 
seems definitely a connotation of early 
tragedy) ; and refinement of the flogging 
to a gesture or dance schema would repre- 
sent a normal development in Athenian 
tragedy. 

The ceremonial beatings of boys in 
the ritual of Artemis Orthia at Sparta 
have been much discussed. Orthia was 
certainly a divinity of fertility, and the 
formal scourging of boys at her altar 
may have been purely a fertility charm, 
similar to the beating of the earth at 
Pheneus. The numerous terracotta masks 
found in the shrine of Orthia at Sparta 
are especially interesting, in view of the 
ritual at Pheneus. Some scholars think 
they represent wooden originals. Inter- 
esting also among the finds in the sanc- 
tuary are lead figurines of both male and 
female types, carrying clubs. 

However, there is another, and per- 
haps far more ancient, ritual of beating 
in the Orthia cult at Sparta—the cere- 
monial punishment of thefts of food or 
drink from sacred spots (Xenophon, Rep. 
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ic. ii, 9; Plato, Laws i, 633 B). In 
is ritual young men attempted to steal 
ood (especially cheese) and drink from 
in altar; if caught, they were beaten 
vith clubs. Plutarch (Arist. 17) calls 
‘he ceremony a Lydon pompe. He tells 
a story of its origin—that during the 
Persian Wars a group of Lydians had 
tried to steal offerings made by Pausanias 
to Orthia, but that they had been beaten 
off with clubs and whips by the Spartans: 
and that the incident had been perpetuated 
in ritual. Actually the ceremony, or 
something like it, may go back to pre- 
historic times. Apparently this ritual was 
definitely regarded as a dance; at least, 
we have specific mention of a ‘‘dance of 
the theft of food’ in Pollux (iv, 105), 
Athenaeus (xiv, 621 D, E and 629 F), 
and Herodotus (iii, 48, 2), and of a 


“theft dance’ in  Hesychius v. 
klopeta). 
The theft of food or drink, with 


accompanying scourging, was also a motif 
in comedy. It may have been used in 
connection with Heracles in early Dorian 
comedies. It was a favorite theme of the 
Spartan comic actors known as detkelistat 
(Athenaeus xiv, 621 B); Pickard-Cam- 
bridge thinks that Athenian comedy bor- 
rowed the motif from the Dorians. 
Schnabel thinks that the performances 
of the dethelistat were burlesques of an 
old ritual. He suggests that the per- 
formances are illustrated on a famous 
sixth-century Corinthian crater in the 
Louvre (E 632). Another representa- 
tion of the food-stealing dance or per- 
formance is seen by scholars on a seventh- 
century Corinthian aryballos in the Brit- 
ish Museum (A 1437). 


It is odd to notice how often the 


theft of food or drink is mentioned in. 


extant Greek comedy (e. g., in Knights 
54-57, 97-101, 417-426, 822: Frogs 
549-578: Wasps 60, where the taking 
away of food from Heracles is listed 
among stock themes of comedy; Peace 
739-751: Epicharmus, fr. 239, Kaibel; 
etc.). It appears also in the satyr play— 
cf. Cuclops 228-229, and the fragments 
of the Syleus of Euripides (Nauck). 
Theft in general is very common in 
Greek comedy, and it has some ritual- 
istic importance as well. It may be 
significant to note that the statue of 
Artemis Orthia was reputed to have been 
the one stolen by Orestes and Iphigenia 
from the land of the Taurians. 

I believe, then, that beating motifs 
played an important part in the dances 
of tragedy, of the satyr play, and of 
comedy. I believe that the dramatic beat- 
ing dance stems from two primitive an- 
cestors —- one a dance of the fertility- 
apotropaic type, the other a dance con- 
nected with ritual theft. 


(Note: I am indebted to Professor B. 
L. Ullman, of the University of Chicago, 


who checked material on Callimachus 
scholia for me, and made some helpful 
suggestions in that connection.) 


BOOK NOTES 


Note—-Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department. 


Adjustment of the College Curriculum to 
Wartime Conditions and Needs; Re- 
port No. 10 (Classical Studies). By 
a Committee of the American Clas- 
sical League. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1943. Pp. 
5+3. 


This document is one of a series of 
reports prepared by college and univer- 
sity representatives of various subject 
matter fields and published by the UV. S. 
Office of Education, which office, how- 
ever, ‘does not assume responsibility for 
statements contained therein.’’ The mem- 
bers of the committee which prepared 
this report are: George D. Hadzsits. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Walter R. 
Agard, University of Wisconsin; Mason 
Hammond, Harvard University; Casper 
J. Kraemer, New York University; and 
Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College. 

The report consists of a Foreword, 
Part I (‘‘Linguistic Study’’) and Part 
II (‘Study of Classical Civilizations,” 
and a “‘Conclusion’’). The authors of 
the report, while freely admitting the 
value of most of the other subjects com- 
monly found in college curricula, insist 
that Greek and Latin should not be 
placed ‘“‘on an outer periphery, among 
highly respected cultural studies . . . but 

. thought of as essential, now, in a 
collegiate education that is being definitely 
subjected to war needs’’ (Part I, p. 3). 

A majority of the committee affirms 
its belief that “‘one year of beginner's 
Latin should be established without delay 
as a required subject’ for all students who 
enter college with no or little acquaintance 
with the language (Part I, p. 3). The 
reasons given for this recommendation 
are: (1) the disciplinary value of Latin 
and (2) its transfer value for the study 
of other languages, including English. 

The committee also recommends the 
establishment, upon a required basis. of 
two year courses which would deal with 
various phases of Greek and Roman 
civilization. The committee insists that 
such courses are needed in these days of 
war even more than in days of peace 
because (1) ‘‘a permanent understanding 
of and successful relations with Italy and 
Greece are unthinkable without a gen- 
uine knowledge on our part... of 


their civilization’’ (Part II, p. 1) and 
(2) “our own Western civilization has 
been so largely molded by the traditions 
of Greece and Rome that a knowledge of 
that inheritance becomes an _ absolutely 
essential part in the education of all 
college students for a proper understand- 
ing of our own past, present, and in- 
deed, future’’ (Part II, p. 2). 

In defense of the seeming illiberalism 
of requiring these two types of course, 
the committee says (Part II, p. 3): ‘““War 
imposes sterner necessities upon us than 
peace, . . . and the only way to bring 
them (these courses) as a germinating 
force into the lives of all our college 
students is to make them obligatory in- 
stead of leaving their selection to whims 
and fancies; . . . the neglect of these two 
highly historical factors in human civiliza- 
tion will leave our student body an es- 
sentially uneducated population.”’ 

In the text and footnotes of this brief 
manifesto the committee has passed a lot 
of good ammunition to beleaguered teach- 
ers of the classics all over the country. 

—wW. L. C. 


Literary England: Photographs of Places 
Made Memorable in English Litera- 
ture. Photographs by David E. Scher- 
man and Descriptive Text by Richard 
Wilcox. With a preface by Christopher 
Morley. New York: Random House, 
1944. Pp. 206 (not numbered). 
$4.00. 

Random House has given us in this 
volume simply a lovely picture-book, 
with just enough text to quicken literary 
memories. There are fifty well repro- 
duced photographs, each occupying a 
whole page; facing each is a brief quota- 
tion from a writer who mentions the 
place shown; and preceding that is a 
paragraph or two of information on the 
place itself. The pictures range through 
English literature in roughly chronological 
sequence—from Tintagel Castle, reputed 
birthplace of King Arthur, to the site of 
John Buchan’s ‘“‘Thirty-Nine Steps.” 
Classicists will like especially the photo- 
graphs of Kirkstone pass ‘‘where the 
Roman general Agricola led one of his 
columns into Westmoreland’; the Roman 
ruins at Bath; Stonehenge: and Hadrian's 
Wall. Most of the photographs were ap- 
parently made before the current war, 
although two or three do show some 
signs of bombardment. Typographically, 
the book is a work of art. 


Greece. With a Foreword by Sarah Eliza- 
beth Freeman. New York: Greek War 
Reliet Association, Inc., 1943. Pp. 56 
(unnumbered). $1.00. 

During the month of November, 1943, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, in cooperation with the 
Greek War Relief Association, featured 
an exhibition of photographs taken in 
Greece, many of them by students and 
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teachers of the classics. In this beautiful 
booklet the Greek V’ar Relief Association 
has reproduced forty-nine of the photo- 
graphs, and prefaced them with a charm- 
ingly written essay on photographing in 
Greece. This particular reviewer liked 
especially views of the theater at Epi- 
daurus, the temple at Bassae, a monastery 
on Mt. Athos, village streets on Thasos 
and Siphnos, a wall in Phocis, the sacred 
lions of Delos. and, of course. the Parthe- 
non: but the range is so varied that every 
lover of Greece will find among the pic- 
tures something that will appeal. Anyone 
who has been to Greece will enjoy owning 
the book; and any teacher of the classics, 
whether he has been to Greece or not, 
could use the pictures in his classroom. 
The illustrations are large (most of them 
about six by eight inches), and could be 
framed. The entire net proceeds of the 
sale of the book will go to the Greek 
War Relief Association, for use in Greece. 


—L. B. L. 
Modern Latin Conversation. By Robert 
T. Brown. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 


Heath Co., 1943. Pp. v+58. 


Again and again during the past forty 
years attempts have been made in various 
parts of this country and of England to 
teach Latin by the direct method. That 
such attempts have never met with bril- 
liant success is perhaps beside the point. 
It may be that the persistent recurrence 
of the idea is in itself significant. The 
pamphlet in hand is designed not as a 
complete textbook, but merely as a manual 
for the teaching of some Latin conversa- 
tion and composition to classes which 
have already mastered the elements of 
Latin grammar. It consists of eighteen 
lessons, most of which contain a passage 
in ‘‘made’’ and “‘modernized”’ Latin, sev- 
eral Latin questions on the passage, gram- 
matical explanations, vocabulary, and 
occasional oddities and ‘‘aenigmata.”’ 
Three appendices contain idioms and clas- 
sified word lists; there is a Latin-English, 
but no English-Latin, vocabulary. The 
student encounters in the reading passages 
such words as typoscriptorium (type- 
writer), telephonium, dollarium, pedulae 
(socks), aeroplanum, citnematographium, 
sclopetum, algebra, automobile, olearta 
taberna (oil station), etc. The preface 
contains the admission that skill in Latin 
conversation will take ‘‘prolonged and 
laborious work.’’ For students who are 
willing and able to expend the labor for 
the acquisition of this particular skill, 
the book will prove attractive and useful. 
Some oral work, of course, is done in all 
good Latin classes; but this reviewer ques- 
tions the wisdom of spending so much 
effort on Latin conversation, and would 
prefer instead to devote more attention to 
Roman literature and civilization. De 
gustibus non est disputandum! 

BL. 


Home Fables—For Goodness’ Sake! By 


Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1943. Pp. 
99. 

The author of this collection of little 
fables has endeared himself to a genera- 
tion of students and to hosts of his 
fellow-classicists for his urbanity, the 
contagious joy of his scholarship, and 
the Celtic irrepressibility of his spirits 
under any and all circumstances. He pos- 
sesses real writing ability and real imag- 
ination—qualities often sadly lacking in 
pedagogues. Accordingly, his friends are 
not surprised to find in these “home 
fables,’ which he says are ‘‘after—long 
after—Aesop,”’ evidences of a light and 
delicate fancy somehow reminiscent of 
Irish fairy tales and legends. In imaginary 
conversations with an elevator, a watch, 
a book, a mirror, a typewriter, and sim- 
ilar humble objects, he conveys to the 
reader much of his own genial philosophy 
of life, points a few gentle morals, and 
teaches a few lessons in ethics. The in- 
fluence of Aesop (and of other classical 
writers as well) is present, but is so 
deeply ‘‘imbedded’’ that only rude ex- 
cavation could bring it to the light of 
day. Readers will enjoy the fables for 
themselves, not for their classical ante- 
cedents. —L. B. L. 


Notes And Notices 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of New England 
will be held at Deerfield Academy, Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, on March 17 and 18. 
The Secretary, Professor John W. Spaeth, 
Jr., of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., will furnish a program upon re- 
quest. 

“Lillian Gay Berry, Roman Hoosier,” 
is the title of a delightful biography pre- 
pared by Cecilia Hennel Hendricks, of the 
English Department of Indiana Univer- 
sity, and published in the Indiana Uni- 
versity News-Letter upon the occasion of 
Professor Berry's retirement. Most classi- 
cists in the country know Professor Berry, 
and will enjoy to the full the story of 
her long and brilliantly successful career 
as a teacher of the classics. Copies of the 
biography may be obtained from the 
University Office, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Friends of the classics will find inter- 
esting two recent articles by Professor 
A. M. Withers—‘‘A Call for Cicero and 
Vergil.”’ which appeared in the Modern 
Language Journal for November; 1943, 
pp. 494-495: and “‘In Defense of Teach- 
ers,’ which appeared in The Educational 
Forum for November, 1943, pp. 55-58. 

Vol. 2. No. 2 of the Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Classi- 
cal Teachers contains a number of testi- 
monials to the value of the classics today, 
most of them by prominent Pennsyl- 
vanians. 


The January, 1944, issue of Education 
contains several articles which will be ot 
great interest to teachers and friends of 
the classics. ‘International Languages for 
One World,”’ by Haldore Hanson, men- 
tions the fact that Latin was the official 
language of the Hapsburg court in 
Austria-Hungary until the first World 
War. less than thirty years ago. ‘‘Reclaim- 
ing Education,”’ by Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, 
is a stirring plea for more attention to 
God, to things spiritual, and to the hu- 
manities (including specifically Latin and 
Greek) in American education. ‘Keep the 
Standards High.’ by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, will strike an answering chord in 
the heart of the classicist. “Shall We Put 
on a Play?” by Myvanwy Williams. will 
prove useful to the teacher of Latin whose 
classical club is dramatically inclined. 
“Words, Words, Words.”’ by J. Louis 
Keegan, with its emphasis upon vocabulary 
building, contains many illustrative words 
of classical origin. “‘Basic English and 
Language Study,’ by Louis C. Zahner. 
declares that the inability of American 
pupils to read coincides with the general 
dropping of the classics from the schools. 
and calls for a reintroduction of transla- 
tion from Latin to correct the situation. 
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